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= OME time ago the following United Press dispatch appeared i in many 
American newspapers: 


‘Havana, February 7 (U.P.) — The Government will rescind a fifty- 
year-old order and authorize bullfighting in Cuba, it was learned today. 
Bullfights here were outlawed during the U. S. occupation of Cuba early 
in this century.” 


When we saw the clipping we promptly wrote to Sr. Jose Borrell, Pres- 
ident of the Bando de Piedad de Cuba, whom we know personally, and 
who has been leading Cuba’s “Band of Mercy” so successfully. 


His reply was prompt and comforting in stating that it was NOT TRUE 
that the Cuban government had authorized resumption of the bloody 
spectacle. 


It was true, however, that a group of persons were working very hard 
to sell the Cuban people on the advantages of bullfighting and a great 
deal of pressure was being applied. 


We think back to the record set by Mrs. Jeannette Ryder who, in 
1906, formed the Cuban Band of Mercy and who gave so generously of 
herself and so inspired Cuba’s population that bullfighting was outlawed. 


Since Mrs. Ryder’s passing many prominent Cubans have continued 
her wonderful work in behalf of children and animals and none more 
courageously than our friend Sr. Jose Borrell. 


We believe the American people have no desire to impose their will on 
the Cuban people—our nations are good friends—but we think it is fair 
to state that the American people are astonished to learn that certain 
elements in Cuba are agitating for the return of the bullfight allegedly 
because someone believes it would attract more tourists from this country. 


Once again let us reaffirm that the American people despise the cruel- 
ties and suffering of the bullfight whether it be in Spain, Cuba, or Mexico, 
and they also admire and respect Cuba and its fifty-year-old tradition of 
laws against bullfighting. 


Let us keep the status quo. 


| 
E. H. H. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Because of new publication problems 
we are forced, from now on, to close our 
current subscription lists on the first day 
of each month. Despite the inconvenience 
this may cause in some cases where a 
subscriber may wish a subscription to 
start immediately, this new method will, 
in the long run, serve to do away with 
mistakes which occur when last minute 
orders are issued to our printers. 


Here are a few examples of how this 
new method will work. If a subscription 
is received by us any day in May, the 
subscription will automatically start with 
our July issue. Or, any subscription re- 
ceived on any day in June will start with 


our August issue. 


In other words, subscribers should 
allow two months, to be on the safe side, 
from the time subscriptions are sent in. 
In many cases, of course, where a sub- 
scription is received during the last few 
days of a month, it will only take a 
month before the first copy is sent out. 


This new procedure will, of course, 
have no effect on renewals of subscrip- 
tions when received before they lapse as 
these are already in the addressing files 
and will continue without any break. 


We ask the indulgence of our sub- 
scribers in this new system and promise 
the same cooperation we have always 
tried to give to our readers. 


The birds fly over the mountain top 


The Birds 


By George H. Sweetnam 


And over the rolling sea. 


No wars or deeds of humankind 


Can change their constancy. 


Their cheerfulness is blessed balm 


It makes the human heart grow soft 


To all who love God's own; 


With seeds of kindness sown. 


Who can decry the heavenly song 


That flows mid fluttering wing, 


From robes of plumage tailored by 


God’s Hand; which makes them sing, 


No deviation from His plan, 


(Which man might well pursue), 


As taught by Christ of Gallilee 
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That wars can ne’er subdue. 


Beauties 


By Elsie L. Stebbins 


O be barked at and chased by a 

huge St. Bernard dog is exciting! 
Have you tried it? If not, and you'd like 
to, sneak into the fenced-in, shrubbed 
front yard of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Boicelli 
of San Francisco just after dusk. At 
first you won't see any dog—not until 
you've entered the gate and latched it 
behind you. To have a huge hairy form 
heave itself from the porch and cata- 
pult toward you with deep “woofs” is 
thrilling enough, but when you scramble 
to escape, fruitlessly fumbling with the 
stubborn latch you locked so carefully, 
youll probably close your eyes and let 
fate do her worst. After a moment's 
silence, if you peek out, you'll see a 180- 
pound, rough-coated red and _ white 
monster of a dog, eyes bright with 
curiosity, evidently wondering why you 
dropped off to sleep. 

Inside the home of the Boicelli’s (Mr. 
Boicelli is past president of the St. Ber- 
nard Club of America) you'll meet an- 
other huge canine, Quester von Alpine 
Plateau, winner of 14 gold and silver 
cups, who will place his huge, soft head 
on your knee, filling your lap to over- 
flowing. 

No, Quester doesn’t chase cats. 


Ap- 


‘parently he believes in being kind to 


dumb animals. 

What does it cost to feed a St. Ber- 
nard, with meat so high? Meat and 
dried dog food for one day comes to 
between 35 and 40 cents. 

There is no trouble with Quester 
when he’s taken for a walk. He never 
decides to go one way when you want 
to go the other. But if he hadn’t been 
trained so carefully, Mrs. Boicelli might 
find herself bounding along the beach 
instead of shopping on Chestnut Street 
as she had intended. 

Recently Questor was invited to dis- 
play his charms on television, where 
they placed a tiny puppy on his head. 
But he managed to retain his dignity. 

His original ancestors, like the ances- 
tors of all St. Bernards, were the life- 
saving dogs of the Hospice on the Great 
St. Bernard pass in Switzerland. 

Dogs like to attend shows in Switzer- 
land, because they don’t have to be 
bathed, stripped, nail-clipped and de- 
odorized, and brushed and combed 
within an inch of their lives. The Swiss 
dogs go straight from their back-yards 
or farms to the show without any ado, 
and look lovely. 


Cozy, isn’t it? Questor’s club-mates, Brav and Scrapper, entertain a little friend. 
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Puddles and one of her foundlings who hes 


The family dog, Puddles by name, has become a— 


TS no joke. We wish it were. Our 

dog collect cats—not sleek, well-fed 
cats whose owners miss them and come 
looking, but the poor, discarded, half- 
starved things that have no homes and 
nobody wants. She comes trotting up 
on a winter evening, just as it’s starting 
to get cold, with a smug expression that 
we have come to recognize, and we 
know we might as well get more food 
ready; for back she goes into the bushes, 
and emerges coaxing and half pushing 
another scrawny, shivering, bedraggled 
specimen of unhappy cathood. 

If we don’t feed her new protege at 
once, she invites it to share her own 
supper and shows it to the dog house— 
at least, what started out as the dog 
house. Actually it’s nothing more than 
a “flop house” for her feline tramp 
friends—she sleeps in our house, now. 
Each time we hope the new one is a 
transient, just wanting a handout and a 
night’s lodging, but it rarely is. 

Our home is in the country, not very 
far from town and we get the results 
when callous persons desert unwanted 
animals. There is no reason for this 
sort of thing, since our city has a shelter 
for such pets, but still there are people 
who don’t know, or who just don’t care. 
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Canine 


Perhaps they think the strays can fend 
for themselves in the woods—and some 
do; the wooded area around us has sev- 
eral “nobody's cats” who live very well 
by hunting, but the youngsters and the 
weak ones can’t and these are the ones 
Puddles, the pup, brings home. 

For some reason, she seems to have a 
particular fondness for mothers-to-be. 
It could be she plans it that way, for 
there’s nothing she loves like baby kit- 
tens. Dog babies she likes all right; 
human babies she stands for; but cat 
babies! She simply adores them. She 


stands guard over them, bathes them, 


Puddles demonstrates how to carry a kitten. 


now grown sleek 


and fat. 


Collector 


By Don Merritt 


gets up in the night with them, carries 
them around, and takes her turn at 
kitten-sitting when mama needs a little 
rest. We seem to supply the whole ares 
with cats, and when the supply runs 
low, and we are beginning to feel reliet. 
here comes that dog again with mor 
cats. 

She protects her own, too. Our per- 
sonal family cats, a staid couple of ad- 
vancing age, spoiled by years of soft 
living, have learned to ignore the wel- 
fare group. They merely lift their noses 
and tails high in the air and pretend 
there’s no one else around. The well- 
fed neighborhood pets get taken to the 
fence in a hurry. Visiting dogs are re- 
quested to keep their distance. Puddles 
knows her people are suckers for any- 
thing that’s down on its luck and she 
knows we'll let her keep her waifs, at 
least until we can find homes for them 
(sometimes we have cats for the house, 
cats for mice, for the barn, for scorpions 
and insects, for fun, and for no good 
reason, and all our friends and acquaint- 
ances do, too) so she continues her 
hobby of collecting cats. 

Wonder how a dog gets it over to a 
strange cat that there's food and shelter 
at her house, for free? Come on over! 
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“Let's play a game of leap frog!” 


Aids Thief! 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


HE second-hand bookdealer told me I could have the 

battered old volume for a quarter, and that was how I 
learned how much the Arab loves his horse. The book was 
With Star and Crescent, “A Full & Authentic Account of a 
Recent Journey With a Caravan from Bombay to Constanti- 
nople, Comprising a Description of the Country, the People, 
and Interesting Adventures with the Natives,” by A. Locher, 
published about 1886. 

He gave many instances of the Arab’s traditional love for 
his horse, and told how they guarded their precious brood 
mares so carefully that seldom could a thief ever steal one. 
A professional horse thief did, however, by a ruse, gain the 
hospitality of the owner of a very famous brood mare. Some- 
how the thief, under cover of night, got the mare free of the 
shackles securing her, but ferocious watchdogs gave the alarm 
when he mounted her and galloped off. Moments later, bands 
of pursuers started sweeping the starlit desert after him. 

With dawn’s first gray glimmer, the thief was sighted by 
the mare’s owner. The thief, with no means of urging his 
mount on but bare heels and unfamiliar voice, was being 
rapidly overtaken by the group of pursuers, but when he was 
almost in their grasp the owner of the stolen horse shouted 
to the thief, “Pinch her left ear, O kafir!” (the term, “kafir,” 
being a gross insult). The thief did as he was bid, however, 
and must have been surprised at the way the horse leaped 
ahead quickly outdistancing the pursuers. 

“Why did you help the thief escape?” a fellow Bedouin 
demanded of the mare’s owner as pursuit was given up. 

* The mare’s owner choked back his grief. “That mare was 
never yet overtaken by another steed,” he replied. “Rather 
would I lose her than that she should lose her reputation.” 
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Guardian 


By Winifred A. Harding 


UST outside the entrance to the cemetery in a staid New 
England town is a small, neat plaque bearing these words: 


“Here lies Rover, guardian of the people. 1940” 


“Rover” was a St. Bernard, a huge, friendly, awkward beast 
and everybody’s pal. His ancestry may have been irreproach- 
able, or of the questionable variety. No one ever knew, for 
he appeared one early fall morning at the door of the police 
station, a much-bedraggled, footsore puppy. 


Every effort was made to find his owner. Ads were placed 
in papers in all the surrounding towns and cities, but still no 
one claimed him. Finally the officers decided he was too fine 
a dog to go to just anyone, and besides, the station needed a 
mascot. 


A box was put on the captain’s desk and each officer, rookie 
and gold-braid alike, contributed to the cost of Rover's up- 
keep. He set up housekeeping in the best cell in the jail and 
there he stayed until he felt the natural desire for responsi- 
bility. 

Across the street from the station lived a family with a 
number of small children. Rover assumed the task of keep- 
ing the small fry in their own yard, rather than allow them to 
seek the hazards of the street and sidewalk. 


Like all St. Bernards, Rover began to grow, and a pony 
would have had a much smaller appetite and been much less 
expensive to feed! So, little by little, he began to widen his 
circle of friends and every morning he could be seen visiting 
the back doors of the neighbors in search of whatever might 
be offered in the way of a snack. Believe me, he would not 
leave the doorstep until something was handed out, either! 
Again at suppertime the same procedure was followed. Soon 
he had his friends so well educated that they began to ask 
their friends to save bones, scraps, etc. for Rover. 


Time passed and the small children grew beyond the need 
of Rover's guidance. All this time the police had paid his tax 
and kept a place for “room and board.” All of us who had 
children felt that the burden of Rover’s cost should be shared, 
for each of us mothers accepted his nursemaid services im- 
partially at one time or another. The children had adored 
him and had taken turns riding him until he grew tired and 
would ease himself gently on his haunches to let the youngster 
slide off his back. After a general get-together, it was decided 
among the neighbors that each would assume the cost of 
Rover for a year. He could still sleep at the jail if he chose, 
but each of us would pay his license and be responsible for his 
main meal once a day. That is how Rover came to belong to 


the people. 


He lived for many years and did a number of wonderful 
and almost human acts for his friends. And when he finally 


met an untimely death crossing the street, the whole district 
was saddened. 


A coffin was made; a funeral held. Rover was buried in a 


spot where he could still fulfill his duties as “Guardian of the 
People.” 
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Master 


OW children, I see that you are all here, all ten of you. 

In a few days we are going to be separated, and you 

will be finding yourselves in new homes. If you will take my 

advice, when the Great Day comes, you are sure to pick a 

good master, and live a long doggy life. Here are a few Do's 

and Don'ts, that I teach each of my litters, just before they 
leave me. 


Do’s 


1. Do be careful whom you wag your tail at, and don’t make 
a fuss over someone, unless you are sure that you are going to 
pick him for your Master. You might hurt his feelings. Hu- 
mans you will find have very tender emotions. 


2. Do stay in the background until you see a man with a 
large family. You might get a lot of mauling, but you will 
get lots of handouts, maybe not the best, but you will be sure 
that you will be treated like one of the family and get lots of 
love and affection. Besides there will be a lot of extra beds 
to sleep in. 


3. Nose around, until your nose tells you that this is the 
guy for you. I can’t explain just what kind of a smell that is, 
but you will know when you smell it, unless of course, he’s 
been eating chlorophyll, then you will have to let your inner- 
nose tell you. 

4, Always but always, make a big to-do over the woman 
who smells like a good cook. Plenty of tidbits in her house. 
And if she picks you up, my child, don’t let her out of your 
sight. She'll be understanding over those little puddles, and 
a few chewed rugs. 

5. Do be especially careful and fond of all people, whether 
adult or child, who are either blind or crippled. That’s one of 
your jobs on this earth, to make others happy. That’s why 
God made us dogs. On those who can’t see you, or run with 


you, shower all your love and affection, because they need it 
the most. 


Don’ts 


1. Don’t pick too fat a man for a master. He might set a 
good table, but chances are there won't be very much left 
for you, except bones. 

2. Don’t pick a man who is dressed very fussily. If you 
pick him, you will never, never find yourself sleeping on his 
lap. You might make him dirty, and besides you might have 
fleas and germs. 

3. Don’t gush over a woman who talks baby talk to you. 
She will make your life miserable by talking only baby talk 
to you. Think how it will sound in front of the other dogs. 
She will treat you like a baby, instead of a dog, sort of spelling 
dog backwards. 

4. Don’t pick a man who wears hard shoes, or who doesn’t 
smile very much. He will be a tough master, one who will 
break your spirit or your heart. 

5. Look out for the man with the big booming voice, that 
boom will probably boom you right out of the house. 

These are my Ten Commandments for Picking a Master. 
Follow your Mother’s advice, and you won't go wrong. 


— Eileen L. Luhrs 
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Feline 


HE famous “greeter” at the Nantucket Memorial Airport 
is Schasta, who welcomes all arrivals at the airport and 
eats doughnuts with diners at the lunch counter. 

Recently, however, disaster struck—Schasta was injured and 
had to be hospitalized at the Nantucket shelter of our Society. 
So great was the concern of the airport personnel that a bowl 
was placed on the counter with a sign which read, “Schasta, 
the airport cat, is in the M. S. P. C. A. Hospital, quite beat up 
from his latest escapade and, not having any Blue Cross, we 
thought that we would take up a collection to help him meet 


his medical expenses.” Well-wishers deposited a total of $6.33 
which was turned over to our Society as a token of gratitude 
for taking care of Schasta who, by the way, is now fully re- 
covered. 


Mrs. Robert Sheridan welcomes Schasta’s return. 


Lucile Cahoon serves a regular customer. 
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Two of the many albino horses. 


White Horse Ranch 


By Marian L. Davis 


AVE you ever seen a strutting 
white peacock with a ten-foot tail- 
spread, a skunk without his black stripe, 
a graceful white coyote with startling 
blue eyes, American albino horses with 
brown or blue eyes or albino trout? 
These and many more white animals go 
to make up the White Horse Ranch. 
Last summer, on a motor trip to the 
west coast, we came upon this place 
situated near Stuart, Nebraska. It is a 
3,000-acre ranch spread out among the 
rolling pasture land of Nebraska and is 
the original home of the American albino 
horse. 
All the animals on this ranch are 
white. There is “Ferdinand,” the bull, 
and his wife, “Clarabelle.” There is the 


proud but gentle “White Wings,” a 
snow-white beauty who stands 16 hands 
and weighs 1,100 pounds. He does 
everything except talk. He is an edu- 
cated horse. He can even turn a cream 
separator and push a baby buggy. 

This White Horse Ranch was founded 
by Cal and Ruth Thompson in 1936. 
Due to public interest they took to rais- 
ing albino horses. This snow-white 
horse is not only a versatile parade 
horse, but he also rates high on his 
cattle-working ability. He can cut out 
a calf with the best of cow horses. There 
are over one hundred of them on the 
ranch. 

The first week in June and at numer- 
ous other times, these horses perform in 


Reno ls for the Dogs 


Y dog is thinking of going to Reno 
to stay. Not for any of the ob- 
vious reasons that impel most human 
beings to visit Nevada's “biggest little 
city.” My dog has just found out that 
Reno is the one known place where a 
dog can live the kind of dog’s life every 
dog dreams of living. 
It is the one place in the world where 
a dog can go and get rid of its fleas. 
Reno dogs do not have fleas. 


You need not ask why, because there 
is no scientific answer to this biological 
phenomenon. But the common flea 
simply does not bother the dogs in Reno. 
My dog is just itching to go there and 
share the comforts of the canine Reno- 
cites. ; 

Animal experts at the University of 
Nevada say it is not any one specific 
thing. They credit the combination of 
altitude, the crisp dry air and the nature 


the White Horse Bowl, where thousands 
come to visit them every year. 

Cal Thompson is an oil-color artist 
and one of the interesting things on the 
ranch are the barns and fences which 
are all painted with murals by Mr. 


Thompson. Mrs. Thompson is a former 


Dakota school teacher. Now, her full- 
time job is teaching and training colts 
and kids. 

This is certainly one of the most 
unique ranches in the world. Off the 
beaten path, there is much to see and 
enjoy, especially for animal lovers. 

During the summer, they allow a few 
boys and girls to spend their vacations 
there. They believe that working with 
beautiful animals in a clean, wholesome 
atmosphere brings out the best in the 
average youth, and here, the children 
are all treated as one big family where 
mutual interests are foremost. They 
learn that “doing for others as you would 
like done by yourself” is the real con- 
ception of life. 


These two white puppies are active members 
of the family. 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


of the soil where fleas rest between dogs. 
This sounds more like a Chamber of 
Commerce report on the advantages of 
life in Reno. 

Nobody knows what happens to the 
fleas that arrive in Reno on visiting dogs. 
Except maybe the dogs—which may ac- 
count for the sly smirk on my own dog’s 
face. Someone has been confiding in 
him, but he’s not talking—anyway, he 
isn't talking to me. 
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Happy 


Comings 


By Jewell Casey 


YSTERIES that man has never 
been able to solve are the un- 
erring instincts that guide dogs and cats 
over paved highways, barren fields, 
dense forests and high mountain passes 
—and even across oceans—in their tire- 
less searches for the beloved master or 
mistress from whom they have become 
separated. 
Perhaps the 18-month-old cocker 
spaniel, Joker, who by ways and means 
unknown, reached his master on a little 
island 6,000 miles from home, has added 
the most unusual chapter in the age-old 
story of dog's devotion to man. Three 
months to the day after Joker’s master 
had been sent to a Pacific base, sitting 
alone in his little tent he heard a joyous 
sound—such as only one dog was capa- 
ble of giving. Yes, it was Joker, and 
how he reached the distant island re- 
mains a profound secret—only the dog 
knows the answer. 

Another unusual record of “going 
home” is that of Harvard, a 4-year-old 
police dog, who made his way from 
Glendale, Calif., to Boston, Mass., a 
distance of at least 3,000 miles, within 
a period of six months. Harvard disap- 
peared from an auto camp at Glendale, 
and his owners could not find him—but 
he found them—footsore and weary, but 
nothing that rest, food and being with 
his beloved family could not heal! 

Rusty, a white and yellow cat, owned 
by a little Belmont, Mass., girl, was 
given to friends when his mistress 
moved to Chicago. Two months later 
a very tired cat arrived at the new home 
of his mistress, a distance of 1,000 miles. 
Doubtless the cat felt repaid for hard- 
ships endured, because of the very warm 
welcome given him by his mistress. 

Jeep, a 4-year-old, part spitz dog al- 
ways went with his owners wherever 
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On 


How could a dog stray from a camping trip like this? 


they went. One summer the Waltham, 
Mass., family made a trip to the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. Securing the dog’s 
leash to the car bumper, his owners 
went into a cafe for a meal. Upon com- 
ing out they found the leash had been 
severed and Jeep was gone. Several 
days were spent in searching for the 
family pet, but finally they had to give 
up and go home. However, the dog 
didn't give up so easily. Seventeen 
months later Jeep was seen by his own- 
ers—he was going toward the place 
where the family had lived until just 
recently. The entire family ran outside 
and excitedly called, “Jeep!” which was 
answered by the dog who leaped into 
eagerly welcoming arms. Although the 
dog had trudged 1,000 miles, his con- 
dition was not too bad. 

When a little girl from Knoxville, 
Tenn., went to California for a visit, her 
dog—Bosco—was shipped out by express. 
However, just a few hours before they 
were to call for him, the home-sick dog 
chewed his way out of the crate and 
completely disappeared. While the 
heart-broken girl searched and offered 
rewards, Bosco was already evidently on 
his way back to. Knoxville. Seven 
months later, the collie-spitz arrived 
home. He was so poor and footsore, 
that it was apparent he had spent little 


time seeking food or resting, but just 
what hardships and adventures he 
experienced, will perhaps remain a 
mystery. But how wonderful it was 
to be safe at home with his beloved 
mistress. 

A family of Trivoli, Ill., went on a 
camping trip to Texas and lost Tippy, 
their dog. Believing he had been stolen, 
ads were placed in several newspapers 
and rewards offered for his return, but 
of no avail. Waiting as long as they 
could, the Trivoli family finally had to 
return home without their pet. Three 
and a half months later Tippy—be- 
draggled, with ragged coat and haunted 
eyes, scratched at the door for admit- 
tance. At first he was too weak to try 
to eat, but soon was eating from the 
hands of his adored master. 

It took Stubby, a 6-year-old mongrel 
dog, a year and a half to travel 1,000 
miles to get to his home in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. His master said the dog 
jumped from his truck near Decatur, 
Ill., and although a thorough search was 
made, no trace of the dog was found. 
But his home-coming was a very happy 
occasion because Stubby was the pet of 
a 15-year-old invalid girl. 

Doubtless if animals could talk, they 
would tell the world that “home-coming” 
is more than a mere word. 
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Strange companions register curiosity as 
they pose atop a stone wall. 


FAMILY GROUP 
We may not be beautiful but we're 


cute and, oh, such amiable disposi- 
tions. 


A trio of “Hello 

there's! What 

kind of creature 
are you?” 


F COURSE, your dog is practically 

a member of the family—and, of 
course, he definitely belongs in the fami- 
ly snapshot album. Come to think of 
it, he ought to be the subject of some 
special shots. “Pooch portraits” are fun 
to make, but like any good picture, it 
takes a little thought and planning to in- 
sure happy results—and, we might add, 
luck and dexterity to get a picture like 
the one on our cover. 

Choose your setting, whether indoors 
or out, and arrange whatever “props” 
or lights you want to use before you 
bring “Rover” or “Lady” on the scene. 
Dogs aren't always patient and you'll 
get your best cooperation while the idea 
is still a novelty. 

Choose a plain background, one that 
will not take attention away from the 
subject. If a sufficiently unobtrusive 
one isn't available naturally, create one. 
Use a piece of wallboard, a blanket, or 
anything plain that’s handy. To show 
the dog off to the best advantage choose 


Dinnertime! Well, maybe, I’m not going 


Your Belon 


a color that will contrast with his coat. 
The honey-colored cockers show off well 
against a dark background and the 
black ones stand out against a light 
color. 

It's a good idea to place the dog, or 
dogs, on a table or bench so that you 
can do your shooting on the dog’s own 
eye level or from a low angle. This 
will emphasize the importance of your 
subject. By following this method out- 
doors you can use the sky for a back- 
ground. 

It is true that unless you are really 
shooting close in, you'll get part of the 
table or bench, but this can be easily 
remedied by cropping and enlarging. 
Your photofinisher can help you with 
this. 

It goes without saying that your dog 
has a terrific personality. He’s a smart 
dog, too, as anyone can plainly see. So 
keep that in mind when taking his pic- 
ture. Try to make his personality and 
intelligence show in the picture. Use 
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I’m not going to like that particular formula. 


Pictures 


his favorite toy as a “prop” or as a means 
of attracting his attention in the direc- 
tion you want him to look. Recall the 
things he’s done, or the ways he’s looked 
that have made you chuckle. If you 
love his sad look, try for that in the 
picture. If his mischievous spirit en- 
dears him to the family, make it show 
in the snapshot. 

As far as camera settings are con- 
cerned, the shutter opening will, of 
course, be determined by the light avail- 
able. A speed of about 1/50 second 
(approximately that of most box-type 
cameras) will work. But if you are using 
an adjustable camera, 1/100 second or 
faster is preferable so that you can stop 
an unexpected movement. 

For indoor picturing, photoflash is a 
better source of illumination than photo- 
flood lamps because it enables you to 
shoot with short exposures. 

A good thing to remember is that ani- 
mals and children are very much alike. 
Some of the same tricks employed in 


PERSONALITY PLUS 


Alertness was caught by the photog- 
rapher as his puppy seems to say, 
“Whatcha doin’ there?” 


Portrait of the 

family dog is 

good enough for 
any album. 


photographing baby are very effective 
with puppies. An alert and interested 
expression can be induced by suddenly 
showing a favorite toy or by making an 
unfamiliar noise to attract attention. 
Assistance from some other member of 
the family can come in very handy at 
this point. You can concentrate on the 
camera, ready to snap the picture at 
just the right moment, while your helper 
creates the off-stage diversion. 

Informal shots can be helped greatly 
if you play a game with the dog, per- 
haps doing something that will bring 
the dog to precisely the right spot at 
the desired moment. 

In addition to the pictures devoted 
exclusively to the dog, you'll want to 
include in your album a number of 
shots of the dog with various members 
of the family. Dogs and people—old or 
young—seem to go very well together 
and will make an interesting addition to 
family snapshot collections—pictures you 
can be proud to show. 


See how the light hair of this collie shows 
up against a dark background. 
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Canine Gallantry 
By M. M. Ganey 


IKE,” our big liver and white 

pointer, and “Skeetie,” a_ little 
female rat terrier, shared our premises 
and our affections very happily together, 
although she was three years older and 
he at least twenty pounds heavier. 

Whenever Skeetie had puppies, Mike 
was awed by the little sightless, crawl- 
ing objects. He shied away from any 
close contact with them, but, nervous 
and half-trembling, would sit guard out- 
side the dog house door while Skeetie 
left them for a bite to eat or a little 
exercise. He barked nastily at any ani- 
mal who approached. If we went near, 
he first acted embarrassed to be caught 
baby-sitting, then relieved when we 
seemed willing to take over. After the 
puppies had their eyes open and were 
weaned, he permitted them at times to 
romp over his big body and nip at his 
floppy ears and long tail. 

How far Mike's gallantry would go, 
we wondered. Then, one afternoon in 
August, the thermometer reached 104 
degrees. Usually Mike came wagging 
his tail to greet us when we returned, 
but not today. Where was he? We 
hurried to the back yard. There Mike 
was standing near his overturned water- 
bucket panting heavily, his tongue 
hanging over the side of his jaw, look- 
ing like a piece of parched, wilted vege- 
tation. Poor fellow! From appearances 
he had been without water all day. 

Quickly we turned on the water, a 
small stream so he wouldn't have to 
wait until the bucket filled. Instead of 
drinking greedily, as we supposed he 
would, he took a look at the water, 
turned and trotted away through the 
hedge into a neighbor's yard. Presently 
he reappeared with little Skeetie run- 
ning behind him, trying to keep up. 
They came straight to the bucket. Mike, 
his tongue burning with thirst and still 
hanging out, stopped and there he stood 
while Skeetie drank first. She lapped 
and lapped but Mike made no move to 
hurry her. The second she turned away, 
he rushed up and gulped noisily as 
though he would never again get enough 
water. 

That, we thought, was the acid test 
of Mike’s affection for his little play- 
mate. 

€ 


Please turn to the back cover and 
read about our special subscription rates 
for new subscribers. 
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By Ralph Hyde Kennan 


OLLIE” makes the world her oyster 

every day in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, a university town of some 25,000 
in which she is not the town’s leading 
citizen, perhaps, but is certainly one of 
its better-known characters. 

She is a nondescript dog of unde- 
termined age and origin, a mutt in 
which a dog fancier would see at least 
half a hundred breeds represented. But 
her chief characteristic is her personality 
and her inexhaustible passion for candy 
and attention. 

She leaves her home every morning, 
while her seven-year-old-master, Steven 
Street, is still in bed, and heads for the 
post office five blocks away. There she 
plops herself down by the newsstand 
and holds court. She and the news- 


stand attendant, Bill Fleming, are friends 


of long standing. 

People who come to the post office 
daily to pick up their mail, greet the 
affectionate dog and frequently treat her 
to a couple of pieces of penny candy. 
Dollie stands up and begs for each 
morse] and tries to put on as much of a 
show as possible in exchange for the 
treat. After her daily fill, Dollie strolls 
around two nearby parks, sometimes in 
company with her young owner, but 
more frequently by herself. 

Dollie then meanders homeward, 
after her daily tour of inspection, where 
she wolfs down a meal just as if she 
hadn't had a thing to eat for weeks and 
settles down with her master to dream 
of more candy and dog biscuits. 


—Photo by Ralph Tenney 


Steven Street looks on while Bill Fleming puts Dollie through her paces. 
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By Helen J. Sioussat 


GUESS I have always liked animals, 

especially cats, and that is why, while 
in Nantucket during the summer of 
1951, I started searching for a tiger kit- 
ten. Pursuing my quest, I talked with 
Dr. W. D. Jones, who is the veterinarian 
in charge of the Island shelters of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Dr. Jones told me about a pair of 
tiger twins and, on inspection, they so 
delighted me that I flew them home to 
New York and christened them “Miss 
Muffet” and “Mr. Puffet.”. They have 
been the healthiest, brightest little kit- 
tens, full of play and winsome tricks, 
and although cats are noted for their 
cleanliness, I think that they would take 
first prize in this department, as well. 

It was interesting to watch them de- 
velop, because the little girl remained 
very feline—in fact, we used to call her 
“The Ballerina” as she would dance 
down the long hallway on tip-toe to 
meet me when I returned home every 
evening. The little boy, who rather 
fancies himself a dog, runs flat-footed 
to meet me, and likes to be soundly 
patted and to have his tail tweeked. 

They talk a lot and always dash to the 
door-to greet me. They even run to the 
telephone when it rings, and they wel- 
come all guests, particularly of the male 
variety. Miss Muffet plays with little 
pieces of rabbit fur, while Mr. Puffet 
prefers a ball made of leopard skin. 
Whereas, she carries hers around in her 
mouth and washes it as she would an- 
other kitten, he likes to have me throw 
his piece of fur and he will invariably 
retrieve it, put it at my foot, and cry to 
have me throw it again. 

From the time they were babies, they 
have loved television and perch on the 
top of the chair nearest my set to watch 
what goes on the screen. During the 
San Francisco conference last fall, Miss 
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Muffet would purr when the soothing 
voice of the Japanese ambassador's 
translator spoke, and when the rasping 
voice of the Polish delegate interrupted 
one time, she spat at the picture and 
slapped at it. 

I had to attend both of the political 
conventions in Chicago during the sum- 
mer, and I had expected to have a kitten- 
sitter for my two tiger cats, but at the 
last moment he was called to London 
to do a play. For some strange reason 
he seemed to feel that this was more 
important than to kitten-sit, so off he 
went and I was left with the problem 
of what to do with Miss Muffet and Mr. 
Puffet. 

I telephoned Chicago and talked with 
the manager of the Congress Hotel 
there. The conversation went some- 
thing like this: “I trust you have screens 
for all of the windows in my suite,” I 
said. “No,” he replied, “your suite is 
on the 9th floor and there are no flies or 
mosquitoes to be afraid of.” “Oh,” I 
said, “I’m not afraid of them, but of the 
kittens.” “Kittens coming in the win- 
dows?” he almost shouted. “No,” I 
answered, “kittens coming out of the 
windows.” There was a dead pause and 
then he said quietly in rather a flat voice. 
“I take it that you are bringing kittens 
with you.” Well, he couldn’t have been 
nicer and, in fact, he put in an air-con- 
ditioning unit so that we could leave the 
windows down. 

We did run into a bit of trouble when 
I tried to get some fresh meat for the 
kittens, however, as the hotel would 
send their raw meat up with chili sauce, 


The author at home with Miss Muffet and Mr. Puffet. Naturally they like only programs on 
Channel 2 (CBS). 


ice water, knife, fork and napkin. One 
day when I was ordering raw liver for 
them, the room service steward asked 
solicitously, “Do you wish this a la 
carte?” To this I replied exasperatedly, 
“No, a la cat.” Frankly, I was not try- 
ing to be funny, but those sitting with 
me at the time found it amusing and the 
story appeared in several newspaper 
columns. 

The favorite sport of the kittens, 
though, is to attend the shelling of the 
green: peas for supper. My aunt usually 
shells them in the living room in the 
afternoon, and all she has to do is to 
walk out of the kitchen with a pan and 
say, “kittens,” and they come from all 
directions, crying and begging, and as 
she throws them peas, they play with 
them first and then eat them. They dis- 
covered this trick themselves, and it is 
only when peas are in the pan that they 
will run to it, not when you have any- 
thing else. 

Puffet is a regular magpie. He will 
steal anything that isn’t nailed down. 
Often he has taken my watch, and if 
you should look in his playbox, you're 
liable to find in it, a comb, a spring 
onion, and once even a banana, that he 
had “stashed” away. He tries to take 
coins, but the best he can do is to slide 
these along the floor. He has stolen my 
tape measure numerous times and thinks 
it is something to tear down the hall 
with whenever the seamstress is at my 
home to do a serious job. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Miss Helen J. 
Sioussat, the author, is Director of Talks, 
C BS Radio, New York City. 
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through Doing 


UILDING a better world through 
Humane Education was the theme 
used in developing this social studies 
project on dairy farming. The miniature 
duplication of a dairy farm is the work 
of the pupils in Miss Helen Miazga’s 
fifth grade, at the Michael Kirby School 
in Chicopee. 
The project was one that grew out of 
the 16 lessons given by Mrs. Edward M. 
Bidwell, a staff member of our American 


Humane Education Society, in the 
Chicopee schools. The Humane Edu- 
cation program there correlates with 
social studies, as well as other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

Above, showing obvious pride in their 
work, are (left to right) Edward Cote, 
Irene Kokoszko, Dolores Kapinos, Kath- 
leen Noonan, Marianne Cyran, Jerelyn 
Milne, Richard Arsenault, and Anthony 
Lavine. 


Agents’ Calendar - - Samples of Daily SPCA Routine 


HREE German shepherd dogs were 
found, recently, by one of our 
agents, tied to a shack on short chains 
and looking rather thin. There was no 
food, water, or shelter provided for 
them all day from 6 A.M. to 6:30 P.M., 
while the owner was at work. His 
estranged wife, who lives nearby, said 
she would testify in court that the dogs 
were not properly fed or cared for. 
The agent and a patrolman took pic- 
tures of the dogs and their living con- 
ditions, after which the owner returned. 
He admitted that the dogs were not 
well taken care of, and wanted to know 
what he could do to prevent court ac- 
tion. Our agent gave him all the neces- 
sary information for the dogs’ care in 
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winter and in warmer weather, and 
when our agent returned the next day 
to check on conditions, he found that 
the man had done all he had been asked 
to do and, therefore, court action was 
unnecessary. 


The owner of a collie complained 
that a neighbor was throwing things at 
her dog to drive it off her porch. An 
agent went to the offender and advised 
her to stop this practice, for the dog 
could be injured and the anti-cruelty 
laws enforced against her. She was 
further advised to use a folded news- 
paper if it was necessary, to drive the 


dog home. 


Now ls the Time 


E KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK is 
scheduled this year for the week 
of May 8 through 9, with Humane Sun- 
day falling on May 8. This celebration, 


first sponsored by our Society some 


thirty-nine years ago, has since attained 
national scope. Let us all make it our 
goal to be especially kind to animals 
during that week. 


MOVING? — Don't miss a single copy 
of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
address together with the address label 
from your last copy to the Circulation 
Manager at least five weeks in advance. 
Or use post office Form 22-S. 


Director of Nursing 


W E ARE proud to announce that 
Dr. Elizabeth A. Fortune, one of 
the senior staff members of our Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, was ap- 
pointed Director of Nursing on March 1. 
This means that in addition to her regu- 
lar duties of caring for our animal pa- 
tients, Dr. Fortune has been busy im- 
proving the quality of our Hospital 
nurses. This she has done by giving 
regular courses in nursing and by pro- 
ducing a Manual of Nursing for Hospital 
use. 

Dr. Fortune is a native of Waltham 
and received her pre-veterinary training 
at the University of Massachusetts. 
During this period, and while she was 
in Veterinary School, she worked at our 
Hospital, first as an attendant and then 
as a nurse. This not only was invaluable 
to her, but it also served as positive 
proof that she had chosen her career 
wisely. She was graduated from the 
School of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1949, 
summa cum laude. 

During her senior year at the Uni- 
versity, she was given the Borden Award 
for the highest scholastic standing for 
the three previous years. While still 
a student, she collaborated with Dr. 
Mark Allam in an original research 
project concerned with foreleg paralysis 
in the dog. 

Formerly Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Dog Training Club, she takes a 
keen interest in obedience training and 
is the proud owner of a doberman 
pinscher, whom she trained from puppy- 
hood. 

We feel sure that both our patients 
and their owners will benefit immeasure- 
ably from Dr. Fortune's new position. 
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The Case against Horns 


By W. R. Hesseltine 


Faculty Member University of Connecticut 


OULD the dairy industry be 
better off if all cows were de- 
horned? The question is an important 
one that many breeders are discussing. 
A few centuries ago the dairy cow 
was a different creature. Her survival 
depended upon her ability to defend 
herself and her offspring from other 
beasts. Today she occupies the most 
important position of all animals in our 
society, being the most efficient con- 
verter of roughage into food for human 
consumption, and is protected by man 
from her natural enemies. She no longer 
needs her horns and many breeders 
have already given them up as a neces- 
sary part of the dairy cow. 

Horns are dangerous. They have cost 
many a breeder, his son or hired man, 
an eye or other serious injury. All the 
beauty that may be seen in a cow with 
horns would hardly seem worth the loss 
of one person’s eye. 

What about injury to other animals? 
It may not have happened in your herd 
yet. As one breeder told me recently, 
he had had no horn injuries in his herd 
for years. Then, last year, there were 
several injuries to udders and flanks. 
Waiting for them to occur before doing 
anything about it is like locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen. 

Another point. Did you ever observe 
a herd with horns as they stand eating 


This placid, eee herd is almost entirely polled, drastically reducing the danger 


in their stalls? Did you notice the way 
heads were swinging? Then notice an- 
other herd that has no horns. Im- 
pressively different is the docile at- 
titude of the dehorned group, and a 
study has shown that dehorned animals 
give more milk. This makes sense, con- 
sidering the energy expended and the 
restlessness among horned animals. No 
breeder or farmer can afford to overlook 
opportunities for increased production 
during present-day competition. 

Less than one percent of our dairy 
cows die of old age, since most of them 
are sold as beef animals. Therefore, 
over 99% of our dairy animals eventu- 
ally reach one stockyard or another. 
Horned cattle in the yards often injure 
other cattle and become injured them- 
selves. There is a tremendous loss of 
meat because of injuries to the carcass. 
Mr. John Macfarlane, Director of the 
Livestock Conservation Department of 
the Massachusetts SPCA, states that, for 
this reason, the packers of this country 
discount horned animals at anywhere 
from $0.25 to $1.00 per hundredweight. 
This would approximate $60.00 per car- 
load. Of course, the discount is even 
greater where horn damage can be seen 
by the buyer. 

Furthermore, considerable work is in- 
volved in training and caring for horns. 
This extra work to prepare animals for 


horn injuries to farm help and stock. 
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Her sharp, curving horns make Bossy dangerous 
and restless. 

showing is expensive and demands time 

that might be used profitably in other 

phases of fitting and training for the 

show ring. 

What about dairy cows born without 
horns? Some of these hornless animals 
have attained high production and 
would be a credit to any breed. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that select- 
ing for the hornless characteristic adds 
just one more item to production, type, 
fertility, etc., and may make progress 
in these economically important charac- 
teristics a bit slower. Production and 
type alone are a big challenge to many 
of the breeders. In comparison, dehorn- 
ing methods with the use of chemicals 
or heat have become sure and quick if 
dehorning is done when animals are 
young. 

Breeders who try to breed naturally 
hornless cattle will find it necessary to 
test all animals to see if the character- 
istic is transmitted 100% or 50%. It 
would appear that to sacrifice any pro- 
duction or type, or to pay additional 
money for a sire just because he is na- 
turally hornless, would be a question- 
able investment. 

Certainly it must be admitted that 

the horns on cattle have no economic 
value except in the case where pur- 
chasers will pay additional money for 
the animal with horns. It now seems 
that this situation may reverse itself 
within a few years. Certainly the 
change is coming. The sooner the en- 
tire industry gets behind the movement 
the easier it will be for all concerned. 
Even the dairy cow herself should be 
happy about the change. 
(I agree with my friend, W. R. Hessel- 
tine; his article is worth reading. When 
that day comes when horns will either 
be bred off or their development hu- 
manely prevented, we will have gone 
far in the prevention of man’s unjusti- 
fiable cruelty toward these valuable ani- 
mal friends.-John C. Macfarlane) 
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Snoop and Sunny Begie Is Bashtul 


By Jean White (9) By Molly Cook (6) 
HAVE a cat named Snoop. She jumps up on the stove and 
watches my mother and tather cook. She jumps up on the 

edge of the bathtub and sees all that is going on. She is very 

curious. That's why I call her Snoop. 

One morning, when we woke up we found a baby kitten. 
I did not pick up Snoop or the kitten because the cat was still 
weak and the kitten was too small. Pretty soon the kitten 
learned to walk and now we can play with it. 

This kitten was born in a box that came from California. 
California is a sunny place, so we named him Sunny. My 
mother and father say they are very fitting names. Don't 
you think they are cute? 


EGIE is happy when I come home from school. Begie 

is my pet dog. She is a girl. She and I have a lot of 
fun when we play. But Begie is shy. She does not like to 
have her picture taken. See? 


My New Puppy 


14 By Martha Wahlfahrt (9) 
CE NS M Y father loves dogs. He pets every dog he sees. Finally, 
ES =~ ) one day my brother and I teased him to buy us one. 
V-GiPReRD “Ly = a WN Mother said we could go to the pet shop to find one we liked. 


y/ There we saw a litter of baby puppies. They were all black 
and white. Mother liked them best because they were fox 


terriers. We picked out the fattest one. It was hard to choose 
a. CRY OF A SHEEP. be ita, a name for him, but we decided on Winkie. 
2. My brother and I love Winkie very much. 


3. CALLING MOTHER AND DAD! 

2 lo CO VDE: Have you heard the radio and TV progr ! You'll 
» y e io programs we sponsor ou 

10. SPRING FLOWER. 4.1 THe YEAR OF OuR LoRD— © approve of.them for your children, and they'll love them. (You 

You 1G. NIGHT BEFORE... Agev. should see our fan mail!) 

13. SENIOR ~ ABBY. 7. “ves" IN SPANISH. Friday Evenings — it’s ANIMAL FAIR, starring John Mac- 


tfarlane, and various assorted animal friends, on Channel 4, 
WBZ.-TV, at 6 P.M. 
Saturday. Mornings — it’s ANIMAL CLUB OF THE AIR, where 
“ Albert Pollard shines as M:C. and soyetier, over WMEX (1510 
7 ‘on the dial) at 9:15 A.M. 
i. MEADOW. cat Both programs relate facts and stories a abest animals in such a 
fascinating way that you'll find yourself a fan, too. 


Thy 


14. 6: 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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The Shared Secret 


By Helen K. Marple 


ICHAEL and Bobby and Jim talked to the tiny old man 
M every day. The old man’s name was Mr. Littleton, the 
big dog he walked with was called “Bruno.” 

Mrs. Littleton was old and not very strong. Bruno was not 
nearly as old, and he was very strong. Mr. Littleton would be 
jerked this way and that when he walked Bruno on his chain. 

Mr. Littleton loved the walking, the jerking, and most of 
all, he loved to tell how strong and fierce Bruno was. He did 
this every day, on his walk past Michael’s and Bobby’s and 
Jim’s house. Their conversations sounded something like this: 

“Hello, Mr. Littleton, hello, Bruno,” Michael would say. 
with his yellow hair sticking out every which way. 

“Hello, boy. Now, now, watch out for Bruno; he is very 
strong and dangerous. See how fierce he is?” At this, the 
hair on Bruno’s neck would stick up, and Mr. Littleton would 
pull back and Bruno would pull front, and off they went. It 
was quite a fine tug-of-war to watch. 

Or Bobby, running his hand over his new crew cut, would 
ask, “How are you today, Mr. Littleton?” 

“Fine, fine,” the old man would answer. “Now watch out 
for Bruno. He is a one-man dog you know, so don’t throw 
your ball until I get past. If he thinks you are going to hit 
me, he might bite you.” Then Bruno would jerk on his chain 
and Mr. Littleton would look pleased. It was hard to tell if 
Mr. Littleton was taking Bruno for a walk or if it was the 
other way around. 

Or Jim, with his brown curly hair nicely combed, would 
ask, “Isn't it a fine day for a waik, Mr. Littleton?” 

“Yes, it is, but on days like today, Bruno feels extra good 
and he gets so fierce he is hard to control.” And sure enough, 
Bruno would start to pull Mr. Littleton up the street so fast, 
Mr. Littleton looked like a toy soldier wound up too tight. 

Every day Michael and Bobby and Jim talked to Mr. Little- 
ton. Every day Mr. Littleton explained how very fierce his 
dog Bruno was. 

One afternoon, after Mr. Littleton had gone by, Michael 
and Bobby and Jim went walking in the hills behind their 
home. Suddenly they saw Mr. Littleton fast asleep. He was 
lying against a big sycamore tree, softly snoring. Bruno was 
crouched down by his side. 

When Bruno saw the boys, he started toward them, his 
strong chain slipping out of Mr. Littleton’s limp hand. Stiff- 


legged he walked up to the three frightened boys. Slowly. 


he sat up and offered them his big paw. 


“Why—why, he’s a nice friendly dog,” Michael whispered. 
“He wants to shake hands.” Bruno gaily waved his long tail. 


May 1953 


Bruno smiles, as he thinks about the secret he and the three boys share. 


“Want to go get a stick?” Bobby asked, throwing a twig. 
Bruno ran and cheerfully retrieved it. 

“Good boy,” Jim said, patting Bruno’s big head. 

The three boys and the big brown dog played for quite 
awhile that sunny afternoon. But, before Mr. Littleton woke 
up, the boys quietly led Bruno back to where Mr. Littleton 
was still snoring by the tall sycamore tree. They placed the 
chain near his outstretched hand. 

As the boys walked homeward, they looked back and saw 
Bruno assume his fierce dog look. The sleepy Mr. Littleton 


would never know the secret his big, fierce dog and the three 
boys shared. 


E KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK is scheduled this year for 
the week of May 3 through 9, with Humane Sunday 
falling on May 3rd. This celebration, first sponsored by our 
Society some thirty-nine years ago, has attained national scope. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLE: Across—1. church, 5. coat, 
6. old, 9. I’m, 10. siren, 11. sly, 13. ye. 


Down-l. cross, 2. R.C., 3. coin, 4. ham, 7. lily, 8. dry, 
12. ay. 
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!'HAD A REALLY 
GORGEOUS RED- 
HEAD LAST YEAR. 


Aw PHooEY 1 HAD 
A MAGNIFICENT 
STRAWBERRY BLONDE’ 


Haircuts for Sparrows 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


HILE I got a haircut recently, a 

new customer, having paid his 
bill, pulled a paper sack from his pocket 
and asked the barber, rather sheepishly: 
“Would you mind very much if I took 
my snippings with me?” 

The barber looked slightly startled 
but managed a polite: “Why, not at 
all!” and began to gather them up, and 
at his evident puzzlement the customer 
said, “I suppose I should explain. You 
see, we recently bought a place on the 
city limits and moved here. There are 
still bushes around and all kinds of 
birds, just like where we were before. 
When the birds start nesting, they don’t 


get much horsehair any more for lining 
their nests, so my wife and I save all 
our hair snippings for them. You'd be 
surprised how soon a year’s snippings 
disappear when nesting time comes 
around.” 

The barber said, “Oh, that’s it!” and 
looked much relieved. Then he vanished 
into a back room and returned with the 
sack full. “I like birds, too,” he said. 
“Drop in any time and fill the sack 
again.” And somehow all the customers 
suddenly looked uniformly happy and 
contented, and one remarked “I guess 


it’s not such a bad world to live in after 
all!” 


Admirable Project © © © © wy sutiecce reine 


O*: of the most kind and thought- 
ful customs to be observed any- 
where is that which is practiced in the 
little Quaker town of Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 

There, in the pond in Penn Park, is 
the sanctuary for the baby ducks which 
are so carelessly given to children as 
Easter gifts. The pond is known as the 
municipal “Duck Bank,” and there the 
children can take their ducklings and 
turn them loose to live a free and normal 
life. All youngsters are encouraged to 
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do this, rather than to keep them at 
home, cooped up in boxes or pens, where 
they quickly die. In the “Duck Bank” 
the little things are cared for properly, 
and are registered with their donor's 
name, and can be visited at any time 
by their former owners. 

Would it not be well if other cities 
were to emulate this admirable little 
project, since, despite some state laws, 
these tiny creatures are still being sold 
as Easter souvenirs? Similarly, there is 
a need for Easter Chick Banks. 


gre can’t change the past, but you 
can ruin a perfectly good present 
by worrying over the future. 


The Season’s the Reason 


By Gladys Gosnell 


penny cat gave birth to three kit- 
tens in a police station in Oudts- 
hoorn, South Atrica, then picked one 
of them up and carried it to the social 
service department and left it there. 

A pretty housewife of Greeley, Colo- 
rado, was undressing for bed when she 
saw two gleaming eyes behind a mask 
staring through the window of which 
she had forgotten to close the shade. 
She screamed, ran to the phone and 
called the police, who arrested the 
peeper—a raccoon perched on her win- 
dow sill. 

A bull calf wandered to the top of 
the well-known O0cya  ski-jump in 
Frederikstad, Norway, took a good look 
around, stepped on an extra slick spot 
slipped to his haunches, shot down the 
forty-foot-long run, made a perfect land- 
ing and walked away, a safe but sur- 
prised calf. 

A parrot of Contra Costa, California, 
learned to imitate the neighboring hog- 
raiser’s call. He had the hogs answer- 
ing so many false alarms that it became 
a major threat to the hog raising busi- 
ness; the hogs were running off too 
many pounds of precious pork. 

A cat of Greenville, Georgia, has a 
special yen for music, except for one 
tune. When her owner plays “Shotgun 
Blues” on the phonograph, the cat sits 
on the record to stop the music. 

Federal revenue agents of Nashville, 
Tennessee, who raided a still, arrested 
three men and let eleven “drunks” go 
free. The eleven were identified as a 
sow and ten piglets which had spent 
too much time with their noses in the 
mash. 

A robin to which a Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, man fed bread crumbs every day 
turned up at the back door with a dollar 
bill in its beak, dropped it on the porch 


and flew off. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
$500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
100.00 Active Annual 56.00 
50.00 Annual 2.00 
25.00 Children's 1.00 


Life 

Sustaining Annual 
Supporting Annual 
Contributing Annual 
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his Y, Mi, Dog 


F your dog has ever been lost, you will remember only too 
well the frantic appeals to the police and other agencies 
to help you find your pet. You will remember your 

frustration, when asked to describe him. 


If you are one of these owners, you know that if your dog were 
to disappear today, you must be able to describe him accurately. 
enough so that some person who had never actually seen him, 
could still easily identify him. 


Sometimes animals become lost or are picked up by strangers. 
Because such things so often occur, and also because of the 
prevalence today of a traffic in stolen pets, we have prepared a 
form to be filled out and put away in a safe place for such an 
emergency should it arise. This form will not only be of initial 
value in providing a proper description, but it will also be ma- 
terial evidence in case there is any question of establishing the 
identity of your dog when found. It contains an outline of both 
sides of a typical dog, so that you may fill in all distinguishing 
markings, and pertinent information to provide an exact descrip- 
tion. The whole is enclosed in an attractive case for your con- 
venience and safeguard of this valuable form. 


The small sum of $1.00 sent to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., will bring you this 
material by return mail and furthermore it will enable you to 
participate in the charitable work of our Society for animal 
protection. 


DOGS LOVE IT 


FOOD 


YOU CAN HEAR MY 
PUPPIES SQUEAL 
WITH DELIGHT AT 
WIRTHMORE MEAL; 
WIRTHMORE MAKES 
DOG PELLETS, TOON 
APPETIZING, I'LL TELL YOU. 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Lecal—Suburban—Distant 


WREN HOUSES 
4% x 5% x 6, knocked down. Stained. 
Nails included. Postpaid $1.00. We 
make other houses and feeders. 
CHARLES D. ALLEN 
627 Co. Farm Road, R. 2 
Howell, Michigan 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. ; 


T only $2.00 per copy, our new 

1952 Bound Volume is a bargain. 
But, while they last, we are making an 
unprecedented offer of a handsome Li- 
brary Set: FOUR VOLUMES (1949, 
1950, 1951 & 1952 editions) for FIVE 
DOLLARS! Send your $5 check or 
money order to ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. . You'll be 
glad you did. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


— 


Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, new 
animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps learn 
to appreciate animals more than before. 


Get Acquainted 


What we are trying to say is, “Won’t you join us in our new ‘getting 
acquainted’ offer, through which we hope to stimulate an increased knowl- 
edge and understanding of all animals.” 


Here is our offer, and it applies not only to strangers, but to our old friends 
and readers, as well—those who would like to make gifts to persons who are 
not already receiving our magazine. 


For such new subscriptions we are offering a special price of one dollar 


($1.00) for a whole year—one third off our regular price. 


This offer will be good only during April, May, June, July and August. 
Act now! Fill in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money 
order for the number of subscriptions you desire. 


Special Subscription Offer For New Friends 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


YOUR NAME 
STREET 


2 
4 


